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OF THE 52nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Mr. Hamlin Mrs. 


Approximately 200 librarians, trustees, 
and exhibitors converged on Sheffield April 
26th through 28th for the 52nd Annual 
Conference of the Association. All of those 
there agreed that it was one of the most 
enjoyable and profitable meetings that they 
had ever attended and members present for 
the first time were especially loud in their 
praises. Even the weather cooperated with 
the wonderful planning done by the local 
committees of the Tri-Cities under the able 
leadership of Mrs. Elinor Arsic, Librarian 
of the Muscle Shoals Regional Library. 
Highlights of the local entertainment were 
the hour-long boat rides on Lake Wilson 
(three local couples manned their cabin 
cruisers for these trips) and the barbecue 
supper at the lakeside camp of the Rey- 
nolds Metal Company. 

The Conference started in high gear 
Thursday afternoon with the Public Library 
Division Pre-Conference meetings and sup- 
per. Outstanding contributions were made 
to public library development in Alabama 
by the papers presented by Mr. Joe Langston 
on “Book Selection” and by Mrs. Gretchen 
K. Schenk on “Emphasizing the Whys and 
Hows of Adult Education”; by the first draft 
of a “Bookmobile Manual” from the Book- 


Cheyney 


Dr. Wiley 


mobile Committee; by the draft of a “Per- 
sonnel Guide for Public Libraries” from the 
Personnel Committee; and by the list of 
Alabama materials for use with children, 
prepared by the Library Work with Children 
Committee. Sixty-seven persons attended the 
supper which was prepared and served by 
the Ladies of the Presbyterian Church of 
Sheffield. 

All types of libraries were well repre- 
sented at both the College and Special Li- 
braries Division Breakfast and the School 
Librarians Luncheon. At the breakfast, Mrs. 
Frances Neel Cheney, of Peabody Library 
School, presented a most interesting talk 
on cooperative services among college li- 
braries. At the luncheon, Miss Azile Wof- 
ford of the University of Kentucky’s Depart- 
ment of Library Science, surveyed the last 
twenty-five years in school library develop- 
ment and pointed the way to further de- 
velopment. 

At the Friend’s Luncheon, Mr. James 
Love, Chairman of. the Louisiana State 
Library Board, made a spirited plea for 
better support and use of public libraries, 
showing what live and vital functions they 
performed and pleading that they not be 
entombed on a pedestal. At the general 
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sessions, Mr. Arthur Hamlin, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries of ALA, and Mr. James 
Couey, formerly of the Sunday Birmingham 
News, both spoke on aspects of reading and 
their effect on our general culture. Mr. 
Hamlin discussed the responsibilities of 
colleges, college libraries and college book- 
stores in this field, and Mr. Couey talked 
of the reading of the “man in the streets,” 
of newspaper readers and of the readers of 
best sellers. These were both provocative 
talks and those fortunate enough to be in 
attendance are still discussing them. 

This 52nd Conference closed with the 
wonderful banquet Saturday night, and an 
enthusiastic reception of Dr. Bell I. Wiley’s 
address “A Portrait of Plain Americans.” 
The “Plain Americans” were the soldiers 
of the Confederate and Union Armies, and 
Dr. Wiley spoke of his search for the letters 
of the enlisted men of these armies and what 
these letters told of their daily life and of 
their thoughts about home and country dur- 
ing the years of the War Between the 
States. 

Mrs. Willa Boysworth, Librarian of Hunt- 
ingdon College, and President of the Ala- 
bama Library Association for 1955-56, pre- 
sided over this Conference with wit and 
charm and with an ability that kept the 
whole Conference moving like magic. At 
the close of the Banquet, Mrs. Boysworth 
presented the Association gavel to Mrs. Jean 
Hoffman, Assistant Librarian, Woodlawn 
High School, Birmingham, the incoming 
President. Mrs. Hoffman, then introduced 
the officers who will work with her this 
year. These are: Dr. Jerrold Orne, Direc- 
tor, Air University Libraries, First Vice- 
President and President Elect; Mrs. Elinor 
Arsic, Muscle Shoals Regional Library, Sec- 
retary; and Miss Martha Jule Blackshear, 
School Library Consultant, State of Ala- 
bama, Treasurer. 

Old friends, and some new ones, among 
the Exhibitors were there with their valued 
contributions of interesting exhibits and on 
Saturday afternoon were hosts at a reception 
for the Association. 

So, start planning now to attend the 53rd 


Annual Conference in Tuscaloosa in April 
1957. 
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SECTIONS NAME OFFICERS 
Public Library Division 


At the business meeting of the Public 
Library Division in Sheffield the following 
new officers were elected for 1956-57: 

Miss Richardena Ramsey, Birmingham 
Public Library, Chairman; Miss Dorothy 
Lee, B. B. Comer Memorial Library, Syla- 
cauga, Vice Chairman; Charles Daniel, Mo- 
bile Public Library, Secretary-Treasurer: 
Miss Ethel Sanders, Montgomery County Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, Mont- 
gomery Public Library, Representatives to 
the Executive Council of the Alabama Li- 
brary Association. 


School Libraries 

The following officers were recently 
elected by the Alabama Association of 
School librarians for 1956-57: President, 
Mozelle Cummings; Vice-President, Laura 
Gaines Sprott; Recording Secretary, Mary 
Ann Hanna; Treasurer, Beth Hamil; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Martha Blackshear. 

Other members of the Executive Council 
are: Sybil Baird, Mary Lou Griffin, Kathleen 
Brown, Idelle Petty. 

Committee Chairmen are: District Chair- 
man, Fannie Schmitt; Nominating Chairman, 
Sybil Baird; Membership Chairman, Matilda 
Martin; American A.S.L. Membership Chair- 
man, Janie Morgan. 


Special Libraries Association 

During the past year the Alabama Chap- 
ter of the Special Libraries Association has 
made progress on two special projects—the 
compilation of a directory of special libraries 
in this area, and the extension and comple- 
tion of a union list of medical serials already 
begun by Mr. O. T. Chambers, Librarian of 
the Gunter Branch of the Air University 
Library. 

The Chapter’s new officers for 1956-57 
are: Miss Florine Oltman, President; Mrs. 
Sarah C. Brown, Vice-President and Presi- 
dent Elect: Mr. John B. McClurkin, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

The next meeting of the chapter will be 
held this fall at Moundville State Park at a 
date to be announced later. 
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SENATOR LISTER HILL AWARDED 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN ALA 


In Recognition 
of 


Distinguished service to libraries, especially as the original sponsor in 1946, 
and for continued leadership which resulted in the enactment, in 1956, of 
legislation whereby provision is now made for further extension and develop- 
ment of public library service in rural areas, 


The American Library Association 
hereby cites 
The Honorable Lister Hill 
United States Senator from Alabama 
and awards an 
Honorary Life Membership 


by action of the Council of the Association at its 75th Annual Conference 
this 21st day of June, 1956 in the City of Miami Beach, Florida. 


s/John S. Richards 
President 


s/David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 








JOIN NOW — ATTEND LATER 


Every active librarian owes it to himself and his job to identify himself with 
at least one professional organization. Dues for memberships can be sent as 
follows: 

Alabama Library Association. Miss Martha Jule Blackshear, State Dept. of 
Education, Montgomery, Alabama. $2.00 annually. 

Southeastern Library Association. Mrs. Pauline Foster, Director, Department 
of School Librarianship, Ccllege of Education, University, Alabama. $2.00 an- 
nually if you belong to your state association. 

American Library Association. Miss Adele Cohn, Birmingham Public Library, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Membership scaled according to salary as follows: $6.00 
if your salary is $2,999 or less; $7.00 if your salary is $3,000-$3,499; $8.00 if 
salary is $3.500-3,999; $9.00 if your salary is $4,000-4,499; $10.00 if your salary 
is $4,500-$4,999; and up. Trustee and lay members have membership for $6.00. 

The next meetings are as follows: 


Alabama Library Association Tuscaloosa __________. Apr. 11-13, 1957 


Southeastern Library Association Roanoke __._.._....... Oct. 11-13, 1957 
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HOW TO PLAY r 
A WINNER 


Back in school you won your 


tick-tack-toe by being alert and by : 
planning your moves well. The same " 
holds true today in library planning oO 
—you have to consider many things. ir 
Quality is most important; your tt 
library deserves the best in quality le 
and styling. You want the best “looks” 
and the best performance, function- ir 
ally. Planning and engineering P 
service should be part of the service : 
you get. And the furniture should b 
last and last. All this, of course, adds C 
up to New Life library furniture. st 
A 





LIBRARY FURNITURE BY SJOSTROM OF PHILADELPHIA 
in Alabama: 


BODINE, BRYSON & ROLLING e 


719 South 20th Street, Birmingham 4, Alabama fi 
Telephone: 54-4636 Vv 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
TO DEVELOP LIFETIME READING HABITS* 


By Arthur T. Hamlin 


Tt is a great pleasure and a privilege to 
represent the American Library Association 
at the annual conference of the Alabama Li- 
brary Association. Alabama has a fine 
record for support of the national group 
through membership and through attendance 
at midwinter and annual conferences. Be- 
cause of this, I have, like my colleagues in 
Chicago, many warm personal as well as 
professional friends here, and a visit to Ala- 
bama is for that reason a little like coming 
home. 

At ALA headquarters we appreciate the 
problems you face. We want to help with 
those problems with which we can help. 
We do not want to interfere with those 
problems which must be solved locally and 
regionally. 

The wonderful leadership of Alabama in 
the national library picture is greatly ap- 
preciated. We are all deeply grateful to 
the work for libraries by Alabama congress- 
men and particularly are we grateful to the 
great leadership of Senator Lister Hill. The 
work of these men is certainly a reflection 
of the work of Alabama librarians, who have 
inspired them. You have earned the grati- 
tude and respect of your professional col- 
leagues all over the country. 

It is universally recognized that the read- 
ing interests and habits of our American 
public are poor. Many standards of meas- 
urement have been used and all show a dis- 
tressing condition. The Gallup Poll has 
been used. The American Book Publishers 
Council has investigated. These and other 
studies all show that the use of books in 
America compares very unfavorably with 
the use of books in Europe. 

What can be the reason for this? The 
level of education here is very far above 
that of the rest of the world. Books are 
easily procured. Our standard of living is 
far above that of any other people. Ob- 
viously the American people have less in- 





® Address to the Alabama Library Association, 
Sheffield, April, 1956. 


terest in reading than other nationalities. 
A leading publisher told me a few days ago 
that he felt reading just wasn’t ingrained in 
American life. Baseball was and books were 
not. The inference was that nothing could 
be done to remedy this situation. 


Now, our people are not opposed to 
books. They are just not accustomed to 
the use of them. Home libraries of any 
size and selectivity are unusual. Parents 
don’t read and therefore their children, who 
may be starving for the adventure and 
wonder of good books, are cut off from 
this high road to happiness and fulfillment. 
The public library may be just around the 
corner, but few children find their way to 
it alone. 

Under these circumstances books often 
seem to be only the dull tools of school 
assignment. They are irretrievably asso- 
ciated with the necessity of study. The 
child never learns to read to find fulfillment 
of some personal need. The teacher indoc- 
trinates the mind with texts but does not 
awaken interests which can only be satis- 
fied with voluntary reading. 

The dull story of compulsion is all too 
often the same from the bottom of the 
academic ladder up through high school, 
college and even professional school. 

The young person can be won over to the 
satisfactions of reading at many stages of 
growth and development. The best place 
is, of course, the home. Reading parents 
who own and discuss books naturally de- 
velop children with similar interests. The 
school is the next best influence. Public 
libraries work wonders in the promotion of 
reading. In emphasizing the role of the 
college on reading habits, I do not wish to 
minimize the importance of these other in- 
fluences. 

When the youngster gets to college, his 
habits and his interests are pretty well 
formed. If he enters as a confirmed reader, 
he will continue to read along his own lines 
regardless of the worst he finds in tread- 
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mill reserve book assignments and library 
rule, regulation, uncomfortable chairs, poor 
light and similar hardships. On the other 
hand, the boy or girl who has gone thus 
far without a book diet of any personal 
meaning will not easily be persuaded that 
an evening with a book compares some- 
times favorably with an evening with the 
opposite sex, or with television, basketball, 
bridge, poker, and similar diversions. 

The college faces a real problem in lead- 
ing the non-readers into the life with books, 
but it can accomplish much. If the college 
fails, all hope is lost. The graduate who 
does not read books as a regular habit for 
interest, enjoyment and general profit will, 
with rare exceptions, never become a book 
reader. We must get them at this point 
or we will never get them. 

The college has a great opportunity to 
influence the reading habits of the country 
because so many more young people now 
receive higher education. In 1900 ap- 
proximately 4% of the college age popula- 
tion went beyond high school. The per- 
centage has grown over the years to the 
point where nearly one-third now receive 
some collegiate training. The percentage, 
as well as the birth rate, is increasing and 
may reach 50% within fifteen years. 

While librarians are advised to work with 
the teaching staff and through the cur- 
riculum in developing reading interests, they 
must do what they can independently within 
the four walls of the library building. Pro- 
fessors have many demands on their time. 
Deviation from the long accustomed routines 
of teaching will not be considered in some 
cases. Some educators in large universities 
maintain contact with the library principally 
by messenger and telephone. Little time is 
found for personal reading and much less 
time for the reading of others. 

Fortunately most institutions have many 
teachers who live with books. They are 
daily in the library and always take time 
for student contacts while there. A few 
teachers are skilled and conscientious in 
making student contact, in commenting on 
the book in hand, in probing interests, 
awakening enthusiasms and _ stirring the 
mind. I remember with gratitude an Eng- 
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lish professor, with whom I had no class- 
room contact, but who always had a word 
for me when we met on campus. I doubt 
that I ever talked to him for more than five 
minutes at a time, yet he was a greater 
personal influence than any other member 
of the faculty. This type of cooperation is 
enormously important to the librarian. 

The planning of courses of instruction 
is undoubtedly the single greatest influence 
on the reading habits of the student body. 
Some courses depend on text books and a 
few required readings. Others force stu- 
dents to range widely and select their own 
study material. While elementary language 
and science courses normally employ few 
books, do not for a moment conclude that 
these subjects must be taught in this fashion. 
Some instructors have been very successful 
in teaching in these areas with a wide 
variety of study materials. And many an 
advanced course in the humanities follows 
the narrow path of indoctrination via lecture 
and single text. 

The student who masters the problem of 
selecting his own study material becomes 
competent to choose materials to develop 
his own interests. Most colleges have some 
courses which force the student to choose 
material and weigh conflicting views. Rela- 
tively few institutions consciously recognize 
the library as an important tool for faculty 
use in the educational process and _stu- 
dent experience in solving problems as 
basic to their mental development. 

It was my good fortune recently to spend 
a week at a small college where, under 
presidential leadership, the courses had been 
analyzed for their use of the library. The 
students all used the main library collection 
daily, and few who spent four years in such 
an atmosphere will turn their backs on 
books later in life. 

While we rightly emphasize the im- 
portance of a library oriented faculty, we 
must ourselves be oriented toward the 
classroom and the lecture hall. The library 
staff must know the content of major courses, 
how they are taught, what materials are 
used. Librarians should know student opin- 
ion of courses and teachers. Whether or 
not we teach, we should occasionally be in 
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the classroom. It is not the province of 
librarians to interfere with teaching meth- 
ods, but the resourceful and well informed 
keeper of books will find many ways to 
cooperate in the teaching process and to be 
an influence in its development. 

{n spreading the gospel of books and a 
life which emphasizes reading, we must 
not neglect the importance of personal li- 
braries and the need for good bookstores. 
Many college librarians, like Margaret 
Hughes of Birmingham Southern, sponsor 
annual contests for the best student library. 
Relatively few librarians in school, public 
and college work go a further step to en- 
courage and assist the local bookstore. This 
is, after all, in the same business of dis- 
tributing books. Do we really care where 
students get their books, so long as they do 
use them? Library and bookstore serve 
the same general need. The wise reader uses 
them both for different types of reading 
need. The bookstore can make and should 
make a very important contribution to the 
intellectual life of the campus, but this 
contribution is given very little recognition 
by administrators. They neglect this one 
principal department, if I may term it such, 
which costs little or nothing and may return 
a profit. Hundreds of our campuses have 
no decent bookstore within twenty miles, 
and this neglect is very tragic. Since leaving 
Chicago, I have been in Boston at the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of College Stores. The leaders in this 
organization are well aware of the need 
for better book departments, but their con- 
tacts are principally with business managers, 
who are not noted for an appreciation of 
books. I was told of some recent experience 
of stores which had enlarged their book 
departments. In each case the book depart- 
ment was credited with increasing sales 
greatly not only in books, but in other lines. 
In other words, books built profits as well 
as readers. Many administrators worry 
about criticism from the local tradesman 
who may carry a poor stock of books and 
wants no competition. There always prac- 
tical ways to meet this problem. If worst 
comes to worst, let him have the profit 
from the college store. The institution is or 
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should be primarily interested in educational 
accomplishments. 

I have purposely written very little about 
what we can do to stimulate reading and 
build interests within the four walls of the 
library building. We should do our utmost 
to create an attractive environment. This 
means color, comfortable seating, good 
lighting, and the amenities of life. This 
means the display of good books, exhibitions, 
reading lists, etc. This means as little rule, 
restriction, and coercion as is consistent with 
good management. Some libraries have 
abolished all fines, or nearly all fines. Most 
libraries now have open stacks. The ideal 
college librarian is too busy helping students 
to find much time to reprove them for hav- 
ing feet on the table, or for holding hands, 
or for whispering a little too loud. 

In this connection, consider a statement 
by Henry Wriston, president of Brown, writ- 
ten over twenty years ago on the educa- 
tional role of the college librarian: 

“The librarian, as teacher, stimulates the 
student to work for himself. He is largely 
independent of the machinery of courses, 
credits, hours, and points . . . His teaching 
consists not only in making accessible what 
professors prescribe, but in encouraging the 
student to go far beyond any prescription 
save his own ambitious curiosity. 

“We commonly differentiate intellectual 
work from recreational reading. For certain 
purposes and within certain limitations, this 
distinction has validity. In a larger and 
more genuine sense, however, recreational 
reading is often the most truly educational, 
even the most really intellectual, element in 
experience with and through books. It may 
well furnish an intellectual project within 
which the student establishes his own goals 
and determines his own significant values. 
It is the place where his tastes, aptitudes, 
and skills find freest play . . . A shrewd 
and wise person, who knows the student 
and has the gift for offering stimulating sug- 
gestions, makes as direct and profound an 
impact upon his development as any pro- 
fessor, of whatever degree of distinction.” 

Stress has been laid on the need for the 
college librarian to work outside his own 
building and to keep in touch with faculty 
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Your library planning becomes easier, 
more certain when you bring together the 
needs of the librarian; the skills of the 
architect; the experience of a Library Bureau 
specialist. Here is the new “trend” in library planning 
... the “trend” that is providing America with its 
finest libraries. And, constantly keeping pace 
with this trend is Library Bureau’s TREND 
furniture ... distinctively modern, yet 
timeless in its simplicity, 
beauty and durability. 
TREND Color Line Square-Round 
Table and the new Cherner Chair. 
TREND Steel Carrel Study Table 
with fluorescent reflector lights. 
TREND Closed Base Card Catalog 
Cabinet and reference table. 












DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
2216 5th Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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and administration. Equally important is 
cooperation with school libraries and public 
libraries, for they play, or should play, a 
considerable role in the development of our 
The boys and girls who enter 
college next year may not be book oriented 
partly because college librarians did not 
actively support tax or legislative measures 
for better school and public libraries. 

All libraries are interdependent in the 
sense that the job done by one type of 
library builds or handicaps the reading in- 
terests of people who will go on to use, or 
to avoid, another type of library. If we do 
nothing to foster Johnny’s reading interests 
while in college, we are making more dif- 
ficult the work of the public library in the 
community where Johnny establishes his 
home after graduation. We must all plan 
and work together in common cause. 

Today there is a growing recognition of 
the need to develop reading habits of school 
and college students. The subject has been 
recently studied by the National Book Com- 
mittee, the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, the American Library Association, and 
many other organizations. 

The library shares with the faculty re- 
sponsibility for many different types of semi- 
curricular programs designed to develop stu- 
dent reading. One institution works through 
a tutorial system, possible limited to honors 
students. The experimental colleges allow 
students wide latitude in developing special 
interests for college credit. At least one 
institution has a summer reading program 
for its students . The summer’s work is 
followed by discussion groups in the fall. 


students. 


Whatever the form or pattern, reading 
centers in the college library. If librarian 
and instructor do a good job jointly, the stu- 
dent continues to read independently and to 
reason independently long after leaving the 
ivy walls. After all, the test of education 
is not what the student knows at the time he 
receives his diploma, but how he has de- 
veloped ten or twenty years later. 

Reading cannot be successfully legislated. 
The granting of course credits for it is an 


‘Henry M. Wriston, “The College Librarian and 
a Teaching Staff’—ALA Bulletin XXIX (April, 
955), 178. 
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artificial stimulation which is undesirable. 
The program and the climate of the in- 
stitution must make the use of books suf- 
ficiently attractive to compete successfully 
for student time with sports, the glee club, 
dances and bull sessions or hen parties. 

Many years ago Ralph Waldo Emerson 
recognized this general pattern when he 
wrote: 

“Meantime the colleges, while they pro- 
vide us with libraries, furnish no professor 
of books; and I think no chair is so much 
wanted. In a library we are surrounded by 
many hundreds of dear friends, but they are 
imprisoned by an enchanter in these paper 
and leathern boxes; and though they know 
us . . . they must not speak until spoken to; 
and as the enchanter has dressed them, like 
battalions of infantry, in coat and jacket of 
one cut, by the thousand and ten thousand, 
your chance of hitting on the right one is 
to be computated by the arithmetical rule 
of Permutation and Combination—not a 
choice out of three caskets, but out of half 
a million caskets, all alike.’”? 

The modern ideal is for every librarian, 
faculty member, and administrative officer 
to be an official “Professor of Books.” A 
recent study of reading at the school level® 
emphasizes that enthusiasm for reading is 
contagious. The teacher, the college pro- 
fessor, the librarian, and even the college 
president must be active, constant readers 
in order to be first-class Typhoid Marys, 
and the truly enthusiastic bookman will 
break down the resistance of the most skep- 
tical collegians. The college library is gen- 
erously supplied with books and has swept 
away most of the physical and clerical bar- 
riers between student and book collection. 

2 Ralph Waldo Emerson, Works, Vol. VII, pp 


191-92, Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University 

Press, 1904. 

%Jean Grambs, The Development of Lifetime 

Reading Habits. New York: Published for 

—* Book Committee by R. R. Bowker Co., 
54. 
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It has created a healthy working environ- 
ment. Its principal future development lies 
in the developing of an atmosphere of con- 
tagion for ideas and book interests. In 
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measure, as it succeeds, the nation is assured 
a majority of citizens who are constantly 
growing mentally and spiritually because of 
regular contact with the best that is written. 





ALABAMA AUTHOR—LIBRARIANS 


By John David Marshall, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The editor has invited me to compile from 
time to time a record of the literary activity 
of Alabama librarians. And so with this 
issue of the Alabama Librarian, “Alabama 
Author-Librarians” gets underway. 

Whether this venture succeeds or fails 
will be largely up to you author-librarians. 
I shall need your help in compiling these 
notes. Articles, books, book reviews, and/or 
other publications for which you are respon- 
sible should be recorded in these pages. If 
your own latest “brain-child” fails to be 
noted here, drop me a postal card telling me 
about it. 

The Alabama Almanac and Book of Facts, 
1955-56, edited by Jesse M. Richardson and 
Herbert R. Padgett, is reviewed by Clyde H. 
Cantrell, Director of Libraries, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, in the April, 1956, is- 
sue of The Alabama Review (9:155-156). 
Cantrell is also the author of a biographical 
sketch of former Alabama Librarian editor, 
Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., published in the 
October, 1955, issue of College and Research 
Libraries (16:415). 

Orville T. Chambers, Librarian of the 
Gunter Branch Library of the USAF School 
of Aviation Medicine, has compiled a Check- 
list of Health Science Periodicals Available 
in the Libraries of Montgomery, Alabama. 
The compilation includes over three hundred 
periodical titles which may be found in thir- 
teen libraries. The compiler and his assoc- 
iates in this project deserve a citation of 
merit for a job well done. 

“John Bartlett and His Quotation Book, 
1855-1955” is the title of an article by John 
David Marshall, Head of the Reference De- 
partment at API, published in the Novem- 


ber, 1955, issue of Wilson Library Bulletin 
(30:250-252). The article is a short biog- 
raphical essay-review of John Bartlett’s life 
and of the various editions of his most fa- 
mous work, Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
which has gone through thirteen editions. 
The thirteenth and centennial edition of the 
famous book was published in November by 
Little, Brown, and Company. Marshall is 
also author of a review of Mortimer Smith’s 
The Public Schools in Crisis: Some Critical 
Essays appearing in the May, 1956 Southern 
Observer (4:145-146). 

Dr. Jerrold Orne, Director of the Air Uni- 
versity Library, is author of two articles 
which have not previously been reported in 
these pages. In “An Experiment in Inte- 
grated Library Service” (College and Re- 
search Libraries, 16:353-359, October, 
1955), Dr. Orne described the Air Univers- 
ity’s special reference service which bring 
books and people together in a very effective 
manner. In his article on the “Air Uni- 
versity Library” (Library Journal, 80:2713- 
2718, December 1, 1955 the author describes 
in detail the new Air University Library 
building which is nearing completion. 

Another member of the AUL staff, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thomson, wrote the lead article, 
“Military Microfilm Project” for the first 
Bulletin of the Military Librarians Division 
of the Special Libraries Association. 

Here now is a record of the literary activ- 
ity of Alabama author-librarians in the 
months just past. If items have been 
omitted, let me hear from you. But then 
too don’t forget to let me know about your 
publications scheduled to appear in the 
months ahead. 
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ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ABSTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF COUNCIL 


April 29, 1956 


fhe Executive Council met at 8:00 a. m. 
at the Muscle Shoals Hotel in Sheffield on 
April 29, 1956, with Mrs. Jean Hoffman, 
Association President, presiding. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Elinor Arsic, 
Martha Jule Blackshear, Jerrold Orne, Jim- 
mie McWhorter, Ethel Sanders, Dixie Lou 
Fisher, Ruth Field, Willa Boysworth, Moz- 
elle Cummings, and Laura Gaines Sprott. 
Visitors present were Evelyn Mullen and 
Florine Oltman. 

The president stated that the Association 
had received invitations from the Tuscaloosa 
Library Club and the Stafford Hotel man- 
agement to meet in Tuscaloosa in 1957 and 
from the Tutwiler Hotel to meet in Birming- 
ham. A motion was made and carried that 
Tuscaloosa be accepted as the site for the 
53rd annual convention. The tentative dates 
are April 11-13, 1957. 

The following tentative budget for 1956- 
57 was approved: 


Alabama Librarian (publication) _..$ 500.00 


| i Re ae REET 150.00 
NO RIREION sccectt oh cera Tends Se Se 100.00 
on OTT Ee ee ce 200.00 
i | ee ea OE RE Ne 50.00 
Se ee oe ae ee ee 25.00 
TRUS ict ee 100.00 
| eo ce ar ae 100.00 
eC NNNIR  292 Tree re 5.00 
Joint Legislative Council _..___. 10.00 
Membership in American Library 

ee eae eae ee 25.00 
MisceMeneows 2 50.00 
Annual Convention —.......- 1350.00 
Allocation to the Divisions: 

Public Library Division _..... 50.00 

College,_ Univ. & Special Lib. 50.00 

School Libraries Division 50.00 


A motion was made and carried to the 
effect that the Legislative and Planning 
Committees be combined for the purposes 
expressed in the Planning Committee’s re- 
port for this year and to study certification 
of public library personnel. (See Planning 
Committee report on Page 16). Commit- 


tee chairmen for standing committees were 
appointed, as well as chairmen for two newly 
activated committees—one on Literary 
Awards and the other on an Associated 
Handbook and Conference Manual. 

It was decided that the next Council meet- 
ing would probably be held in September 
or October, prior to the meeting of the 
Southeastern Library Association on October 
11-13. 


SELA CONFERENCE 
SLATED FOR OCTOBER 


The seventeenth biennial conference of 
the Southeastern Library Association will be 
held in Roanoke, Virginia, October 10-13. 

The outline for the program is as follows: 

Wednesday, October 10 

8:00 p. m. Reception by the Virginia 

Library Association for SELA members. 

Thursday, October 11 

10:00 a. m. General Session 
12:00 m. Special Librarians Luncheon 
2:30 p. m. College & University Section 
2:30 p. m. County, Regional & Public 

Librarians 
4:00 p. m. Tea — Roanoke Public Library 
8:00 p. m. General Session 

Friday, October 12 
10:00 a. m. General Session 
2:30 p. m. Trustees’ Session 
2:30 p. m. Catalogers’ Group 
2:30 p. m. School & Children’s Librarians 
2:30 p. m. Reference Section 
8:00 p. m. General Sess‘on 
Saturday, October 13 

10:00 a. m. College & University Section 
10:00 a. m. School & Childrens’ Librarians 
10:00 a. m. County, Regional & Public 

Libraries 

Reservations may be made at: Hotel 
Roanoke (Headquarters Hotel), double $9- 
12.00; Patrick Henry, single $5-7.00, double 
$7-9.00; Ponce de Leon, single $4-6.00, 
double $7-9.00. 


~ 
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IN THE SOUTHEAST, 1956° 


By Frances Neel Cheyney, Peabody Library School 


Librarians of the Southeast have been 
happily aware of the growing importance 
of special libraries in the region, libraries 
which have added so much to the periodical 
resources and have greatly increased the 
number of professional librarians. A direc- 
tory of these special libraries, compiled by 
the Special Libraries Committee of the 
Southeastern Library Association was pub- 
listed in the Fall 1953 issue of the South- 
eastern Librarian, with the fond hope that 
it might serve not only as a guide to the 
collections, but might also contribute in a 
small way toward the saving of someone’s 
time and money by the elimination of dupli- 
cate acquisition efforts in specialized sub- 
ject fields. This implies close and contin- 
ued cooperation. 

In an effort to sample the extent of 
cooperation between special libraries and 
the state university libraries in the region, 
the nine state university librarians of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississip- 
pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia were asked in February 
1956 to comment on such visible aspects 
of cooperation as 1) union lists of holdings; 
2) cooperative agreements; and 3) on the 
amount of inter-library loan between these 
universities and special libraries. When we 
consider such factors as the universities’ 
proximity to special libraries, the strength 
of their collections, and the extent to which 
their graduate work is allied with the fields 
of interest of special libraries, it is not sur- 
prising that the reports were quite varied, 
though a few generalizations may be ex- 
tracted from the replies. 

It is well-known that union lists of hold- 
ings have been developing for some time 
among college and university libraries with- 
in one or more states, as for example, the 
union list of chemical serials in certain 
Georgia and Florida university libraries, or 
the checklist of scientific and social science 
periodicals and selected serials in North 


° (Abstract of a talk before the College and 
Special Libraries Section of the Alabama Library 
Association, April 28, 1956) 


Carolina colleges and universities. But only 
two state universities report this sort of 
activity with special libraries. University of 
South Carolina and the Malaria Control Lab- 
oratory have a joint list of current periodicals 
in biology. The University of Tennessee 
sends main entry cards for all holdings of 
a scientific nature to the Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute of Nuclear Studies which in turn sends 
a record of its holdings to University of 
Tennessee. More recently the Air University 
Library has issued a checklist of health sci- 
ence periodicals available in the libararies 
of Montgomery, Alabama, not involving the 
state university, however, which grew out 
of an informal attempt to provide a speedier, 
more comprehensive reference service for 
the staff of the Gunter Branch of the School 
of Aviation Medicine, USAF. So there is 
evidence that union lists are developing 
as the need arises, though they are not 
widespread as yet. 

Nor have cooperative agreements de- 
veloped to a formal stage between university 
and special libraries, as they have between 
university and university, such as the basic 
plan of cooperation which exists between 
Duke and University of North Carolina. 
None exists between state university libraries 
and special libraries in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. But Virginia 
has a twenty-year old agreement among 
college and special libraries to divide among 
them the responsibility for seeing that one 
file of each Virginia newspaper is preserved 
somewhere in the state. And University of 
Tennessee states that availability of scientific 
sets at Oak Ridge and Tennessee historical 
material at Lawson McGhee Library in 
Knoxville influences purchase decisions. 
Here proximity and similarity of interests 
have stimulated cooperation. 

Interlibrary loan activity also varies sharp- 
ly though statistics which are truly com- 
parable are not at hand. As a sampling, it 
may be noted that Kentucky reports about 
300 loans a year to special libraries. Virginia 
between 175 and 200 volumes, Florida 32, 
and University of South Carolina about 12. 
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But all in all, it may be concluded that 
extensive interlibrary loan does not exist 
at the present time, and if North Carolina’s 
statement that special libraries account for 
only about 3 per cent of their loans may be 
regarded as evidence, it constitutes a small 
part of the interlibrary loans of state uni- 
versity libraries. 

There is another aspect of specialization 
which will affect a state university library’s 
relations with special libraries — and that is 
the organization of its own materials and 
staff. For it would be expected that a uni- 
versity librarian working in only one subject 
field or one school of the university, might 
be more aware of the special library re- 
sources in that field. 

Here the question of developing separate 
subject departments within a central library 
building versus special collections in various 
subject fields outside the library building 
has been one of continuing interest to 
librarians who are concerned with accessi- 
bility and organization of their collections, 
and who are faced with stretching budgets. 
Reports from the nine state universities show 
that 4 of them, Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia have no separate subject 
departments within the central building; 
Florida and Georgia have divisional reading 
rooms for the Humanities, Social Sciences 
and the Sciences; North Carolina has an 
Economics and Business Administration and 
a Library Science library; and South Caro- 
lina has a Science Room. Mr. William Jesse, 
of University of Tennessee, writes that “The 
Main Library building is not operated on 
what would currently be called subject 
divisional lines. We do have an Education 
and Home Economics reading room with 
small stack adjacent which is serving temp- 
orarily until the new Education Building is 
completed, when the non-research materials 
will be served in a new branch or “college” 
library in the new building . . . The Main 
Library has no, and contemplates no subject 
breakdown in terms of service or location 
for the Humanities and for the Social Sci- 
ences (except in applications of the Social 
Sciences to professional training—for ex- 
ample, Business Administration as opposed 
to Economics.)” He further discusses this 
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point, which he considers “one of the most 
complex in university library administra- 
tions.” 


In judging the staffs of subject depart- 
ments within the central library building 
and those in branches outside the building, 
e. g. Law, Agriculture, Engineering, the 
university librarians gave varied replies, the 
majority considering that these libraries 
were adequately staffed, though sometimes 
this adequacy was determined by the exist- 
ing demands made on the libraries rather 
than by more rigorous standards of ade- 
quacy in training and subject background. 

Further investigation will be necessary to 
adequately review the extent of specializa- 
tion and specialized reference services in 
the Southeast, but this preliminary study re- 
veals that there is an increasing awareness 
of the need for cooperative effort in our 
real desire not only to improve the reference 
resources of the region, but to extend their 
use. 


—_— 
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ABSTRACTS FROM ANNUAL COMMITTEE REPORTS 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The Planning Committee met at 10:30 
a. m. Saturday, 25 February 1956 at the Air 
University Library in Montgomery. Present 
were: Miss Evelyn Mullen, Miss Ethel Sand- 
ders, Mrs. Leonard Cobb, Mr. Clyde Can- 
trell, Miss Mary Anne Kernan, Dr. Jerrold 
Orne, Chairman. Also present was Mrs. 
Adrian Hughes as an especially invited 
guest. 

The state of progress on the survey of 
legislation was discussed first. The result 
of the discussion was general agreement that 
in anticipation of possible total revision of 
the constitution of the State of Alabama, 
the Alabama Library Association should 
undertake a thorough review of all legisla- 
tion relating to libraries of all types in the 
state with an end goal of having on hand, 
ready for use, whenever it seems most time- 
ly, a compilation of library laws which 
will be the most effective instrument 
possible for the best promotion of li- 
braries within this state. To accomplish 
this goal, it is recommended that the Plan- 
ning Committee and Legislative Committee 
be combined for the next year and that the 
above described study be initiated as a 
major project of this committee. It is sug- 
gested that the membership of the commit- 
tee include adequate representation of each 
type of library concerned and that the best 
help possible be obtained from the divisions 
of the Alabama Library Association. It is 
also pointed out that the knowledge and 
understanding of the governing bodies and 
directors of the state library agencies will be 
essential, and should be sought early in the 
work of the combined committee. 

The Planning Committee heard Mrs. 
Hughes present the problem of developing 
a state-wide depository library. Mrs. Hughes 
discussed the developments of cooperative 
library centers in the Midwest and New 
England areas with particular emphasis up- 
on college library cooperation. It was 
pointed out that such a movement, while it 
might be initiated with college libraries 
could have very important aspects for all 
library services in the state. Accordingly, it 


was accepted that the Planning Committee 
should be vitally interested in this matter, 
Various ways and means of obtaining some 
part of the end goal were discussed. General 
agreement was reached on the following 
points: 

1. Since there already exists a cooperation 
agreement among the six private liberal 
arts colleges of the state, the first step might 
well be made among librarians of this group, 
An effort will be made to obtain a working 
agreement bearing upon the cooperative ac- 
quisitions planning for periodicals alone. It 
is believed that once this level of coopera- 
tion is reached, others will soon follow. 

2. Depending upon the success of one 
above, early investigations will be made 
into the possibility of obtaining funds for 
construction of a depository limited to 
periodical materials. 

3. Although any cooperative effort initi- 
ated among the colleges will be designed 
primarily to aid them, every effort will be 
made to assure widespread participation and 
to aid in this plan. 

It was agreed that just as soon as the 
several members of the Planning Committee 
have approved the draft report, the Chair- 
man of the Planning Committee, together 
with Mrs. Hughes, will draft an approach 
letter to the presidents of the cooperative 
college group asking them to set up a plan- 
ning meeting at which it is hoped the above 
principles will be confirmed and their sup- 
port assured. 


JERROLD ORNE, Chairman 





RECRUITING COMMITTEE 


The Committee chairman and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Beamguard representing our state as- 
sociation attended the meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a Career 
held during the mid-winter conference of 
the American Library Association in Chicago. 
This committee is composed of representa- 
tives from several associations interested in 
attracting additional persons to the pro- 
fession. 

At the Joint Committee meeting it was 
agreed to publish a manual for recruiters. 
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Mrs. Beamguard urged that this manual 
include material which community leaders 
would be able to use in cooperation with 
librarians. Mr. Emmett E. Goodwin, Air 
University Library, who has worked for 
the Veterans Administration as a counselor, 
will work with the committee preparing the 
recruiters’ manual in order to make the 
manual most useful to counselors. 

Several other items pertaining to recruit- 
ing were discussed including a proposed 
national recruiting week, directories of li- 
brary science scholarships, and suggestion 
that the Committee’s meeting at the Miami 
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conference be an experience meeting. 

In exploring ways of obtaining a wider 
distribution of information about the library 
profession to young people, we contacted 
the Alabama Guidance Association, Mrs. 
Margaret D. Sizemore, President. We were 
invited to attend the Association’s meeting 
during AEA and to distribute brochures 


and other material. In this connection, 
revision of the brochure: “Opportunities 
as a Librarian,” prepared by the 1953-1954 
Committee, may well be considered. 


John B. McClurkin, Chairman 





TREASURER’S REPORT, JUNE 1955—JUNE 1956 


GENERAL FUNDS 








Balance on hand, June 1, 1006 2 ........ $2512.07 
RECEIPTS 
ee $ 931.75 
Convention -__.................... $1707.65 
Total Receipts $2639.40 
EXPENDITURES 
|, , cea ee ay oe eee $1474.15 
aR co Se es 203.83 
SPI nn ee ee ee, 8.86 
SRN EERE SSENSERERSER AE OPE exch aoe : 39.80 
Membership Committee _.....----- 128.06 
UN ee ress eee 36.54 
Aileen Cibeotion. <n 500.00 
Jt. Legislative Committee _ 15.00 
URE go 133.33 
Paragon Press for index —.._.................. 95.58 
Exhibitor's Roundtable _....--.. 2.00 
Rosemont Garens .. SL . TB 
Ma. tone $$... COD 
Ss EO 
Pontos, oe 
Bosemont Gardens -....................... 9.27 
Division of School Libearies 50.00 
Division of Public Libraries 6.00 
Division of College & Special Libraries __.. _-----. 04,00 
TOTAL PAremerunes . $2689.57 
Balance on hand, June 1, 1956 _....- _........-.$2461.90 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Batenee on hand, june 1, 1966 COT 
ae eee ae eS eE  Os eETeEe $ 875.63 
Rn 5 cnt ee a eG $1000.00 





On hand, June 1, 1956 _.__. - ene nes 


Sec geqcctn teas peeom ets bac ebancc cua tiecannsreeaes $183.41 
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MONTGOMERY BOND ISSUE PASSES 
FOR NEW LIBRARY — MUSEUM 


By Dixie Lou Fisher, Montgomery Public Library 


A $1 million dollar bond issue to provide 
a new public library and art museum build- 
ing was passed successfully in the City of 
Montgomery on May 29. This was one of 
eight civic improvements to receive approval 
of voters after an aggressive promotion 
campaign. The million dollar figure will 
cover site and construction of a main library- 
museum, and a site and building for a 
colored branch library. 

Although the Montgomery Public Library 
and the Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts 
will share housing, under the proposed plan, 
each will continue to operate as an entirely 
separate agency. Present buildings of both 
agencies are inadequate and overcrowded. 
The Public Library, in its Carnegie building, 
has long been a dignified landmark on the 
corner of Perry and Adams Streets. When 
Mr. Carnegie presented the building to 
the City in 1902, it was considered a mag- 
nificent gift. Although it conformed to the 
style of architecture common to such 
structures of the period, it won _ several 
prizes for excellence of design. Unfor- 
tunately, the old high ceilings, double stair- 
ways and waste space had small possibility 
of efficient expansion; air conditioning was 
prchibitive. In the fifty-four years the 
building has been in continuous use, 63,- 
000 books have been added to the collection; 
staff has grown from two to twelve; a Book- 
mobile, with its separate collection, has 
been operating from the basement for eight 
years. The Museum occupies an abandoned 
schoolhouse that was condemned_ thirty 
years ago! 

It is regrettable that the Library’s present 
site is not large enough for the new building 
and parking lot, as it is still a very good, 
central location. However, the new Mont- 
gomery County Court House now under 
construction (and new home of the Mont- 
gomery County Library now in rented 
quarters on the second floor of the City 
Library) will be on two sides of the building, 


dwarfing it and closing it in. To find a site 
large enough, in a felicitous location for the 
$90,000 sum allotted will present something 
of a challenge. 

The Branch Library is now located in 
two rented rooms in the clubhouse of the 
Federated Woman’s Club on North Union 
Street. It, too, has outgrown its quarters. 
Its present situation has proved conclusively 
that the noisy activities of a recreation cen- 
ter are not too compatible with ideal library 
service. Here, too, the selection of a site 
presents a problem, as the colored population 
of Montgomery is scattered, and no location 
could be really central. 

Aside from the fact that the bond issue 
passed with a majority of almost two to one, 
the most rewarding factor in the promotion 
campaign was the enthusiastic approval and 
help of the Library’s loyal patrons, and the 
interest and sympathetic encouragement of 
librarians throughout the State. 

(Editor’s Note: Just as we were ready to 
go to press, the following feature by Madera 
Spencer, Society Editor of The Montgomery 
Advertiser, appeared in the Sunday Adver- 
tiser-Journal on June 17. It is reprinted 
through the courtesy of Miss Spencer and 
The Advertiser. ) 


WOMAN’S WAY 
Never A Dull Moment 


The eccentric little old lady stood at the 
Library desk, a perky puppy in one arm, a 
“dog-eared” book in the other. 

“You scold him good and proper,” she 
told the librarians.” “I’ve talked to him and 
talked to him and he doesn’t pay any at- 
tention to me. You tell him and maybe he'll 
stop chewing up your library books.” 

This is a typical example of the many in- 
teresting and unique experiences that happen 
to the librarians everyday. 

Mrs. Dixie Lou Fisher, head librarian at 
the Montgomery Public Library here, says 
that something is always going on. One day 
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a young boy asked Mrs. Fisher to give him 
all the information she had on head shrink- 
ing. Having a young son of her own, she 
thought a long time over this one before 
she decided whether or not the material 
would be ‘safe’ in the hands of the inquirer. 
He assured her that he wanted to write a 
term paper on head shrinking, and didn’t 
have any ulterior motives that might make 
his playmates or little brothers end up in 
bottles in a museum. 


Gives A Comanche War Whoop 

Miss Juliet Morgan, head of the reference 
department, has many anecdotes that occur 
every day in the library. Her main job is 
to assist patrons in gathering information and 
helping them find correct reference books. 

She has been asked to give specific 
information about the ‘purpose’ of the Uni- 
verse, the original recipe for Lane cake, how 
the Alabama hills in California got their 
name, and what was the Comanche war 
She says she thinks she duplicated 
that one when she got the request! 

Another that took a lot of super-sleuthing 
among the reference books was a request 
for the original words that were sung to the 
tune of the Star Spangled Banner. Again 
with the help of the Library of Congress, 
Miss Morgan was able to tell the questioner 
that the original was an old English drinking 
song. Then the questioner wanted to know 
when was the first public performance of the 
Star Spangled Banner, See, you can’t win! 


whoop. 


Simple Stumpers 

There are any number of requests for 
pictures of birds, animals, people and build- 
ings. Where would YOU look for a photo- 
graph of a giraffe lying down? 

Another stumper was the real name of 
what we call a buttercup. 

But one thing is sure, if the librarians 
can't find it here among the 67,000 books 
in the Library, they can and will find it 
elsewhere. 

The ladies who keep the Library func- 
tioning to such a degree of expediency be- 
sides Mrs. Fisher and Miss Morgan are 
Mrs. Jessie Turnipseed, circulation librarian, 
who has been there 11 years; Mrs. Alice 
Applebee, head of cataloguing; Mrs. Carolyn 
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Jernigan, bookkeeper; Mrs. James Hall, cata- 
log assistant; and Mrs. L. B. Stevens, pro- 
fessional assistant. Also very necessary to 
the smooth functioning of the Library are 
the pages, Miss Wylodean Ward and Miss 
Flora Grant, whose job it is to return books 
to the shelves, letter them properly, and 
in general, keep house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen Morton, a husband- 
wife team, are in charge of the Bookmobile. 
They visit neighborhoods in the summer, 
and in the winter visit all white schools. By 
the way, the Negro branch of the Library 
on south Union street, has a professional 
librarian as head of its staff and employs 
two assistants. 

The librarians think there are more calls 
for biographies than any other single field 
of books, because, Mrs. Fisher says, “Every- 
body is interested in other people.” 

At present, there are 12,931 borrowers’ 
cards in the file. Only 452 of these are 
temporary cards. 


First Class Architecture 


The next time you go to the library, look 
at the narrow spiral, iron staircase that goes 
from the basement to the quaint old- 
fashioned, glass floored balcony. It rises 
up out of the floor just behind the main 
desk, almost hidden by the grim, dark alleys 
of reference books. These stairs were the 
latest thing in convenience when the library 
was built in 1902. 

Look again at the twin stairway in the 
main entrance hall. This was the last word 
in elegance when built 54 years ago. In 
fact, this building won an award for arch- 
itectural design of Carnegie libraries. 


The basement is an abyss of dusty, string- 


tied magazines. The library subcribes to 
160, and each issue must be kept so it can 
be referred to on request. These magazines 
are not bound as they usually are in most 
libraries, but have been kept filed away, 
gathering dust, some for more than 50 years. 
The happy chant of the ladies who spend 
their days looking up references, finding 
books for readers, sorting and filing in- 
formation and graciously answering ques- 
tions, is, “We can hardly wait for the new 
building. Won't it be wonderful?” 
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LIBRARY SERVICES BILL A REALITY 


By Mrs. Leo B. 


In the July 25, 1952 issue of the Wash- 
ington Newsletter we read. “When we suc- 
ceed with the passage of the Library Ser- 
vices Bill, it will be because we have had 
support not only from public libraries and 
state extension librarians, but also from the 
people in the rural and metropolitan areas 
both as groups and individuals, national and 
local organizations, college and university 
librarians and other college and university 
officials, school librarians, etc . . . with this 
kind of support we can not fail.” Now 
nearly four years later because of just such 
support as mentioned above we have 
achieved the goal. 

The Library Services Bill, passed by the 
House of Representatives by a substantial 
majority on May 8, was passed by the United 
States Senate on June 6 under unanimous 
consent, thus bringing to a successful climax 
ten years of ardent work in behalf of this 
legislation. Federal aid for libraries was 
first sought in the 79th Congress when Sena- 
tor Lister Hill, of Alabama, introduced the 
Library Demonstration Bill into the Senate 
on March 12, 1946. A companion bill was 
introduced into the House on the same date 
by Congresswoman Emily Taft Douglas, 
of Illinois. Reintroduced into each Congress 
since that time, the library bill was passed 
by the Senate in the 80th Congress (Febru- 
ary 25, 1948) and was defeated in the House 
during the second session of the 81st Con- 
gress (March 9, 1950) by only three votes 
(161 to 164). 

Sponsored in the Senate by Senator Hill 
and in the House by Congressman Carl 
Elliott of Alabama’s Seventh District, the Li- 
brary Services Bill passed by both houses 
of the 84th Congress provides additional 
financial support to accelerate the extension 
programs of the legally established state 
library agencies. The whole purpose of fed- 
eral aid to libraries is to bring books and 
other library services to the 27 million Amer- 
icans now with no sort of public library 
facilities and to improve these services for 
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an additional 53 million more whose libraries 
are totally inadequate. 

Each state is to receive a basic allotment 
of $40,000, with the balance of the appro- 
priation to be divided among the states on 
the basis of their relative rural populations. 
In the allocation of funds under this for- 
mula, Alabama will receive a total of $209.- 
495 annually for five years—or $1,047,475 
for the five-year period. Under the watch- 
ing formula Alabama will be required to 
match the federal grant with a minimum 
$107,922 annually. With the present annual 
appropriation of $115,000 for our Public 
Library Service Division, the State qualifies 
on all counts to receive its maximum allot- 
ment. With approximately 850,000 people 
in the State without access to free public 
library service and slightly less than one-half 
book per person in the public libraries of 
Alabama, the benefits which this State will 
receive from the enactment of this legisla- 
tion will be manifold. 





LIBRARIANS AND STUDENT 
ASSISTANTS WORK TOGETHER 
During the 1955-56 school year, three dis- 
tricts of the Alabama Association of School 
Librarians held at least one meeting in their 
respective vicinities. Librarians, teacher- 
librarians, and student library assistants of 
District 1, the eight counties surrounding 
Mobile, met in Mobile. Mrs. Helen Hasty 
of Clark Jr. High School is chairman. Dis- 
trict 5 with Miss Sybil Baird, Indian Springs 
School as hostess, met with representatives 
from seven counties comprising the district. 
Florence State Teachers College was hostess 
in April to District 8. Miss Fannie Schmitt 
of Florence State and Mrs. Oleta Beck, 
Chairman of District 8 reported a large at- 
tendance by representatives from nine coun- 
ties in the northeast corner of the state. 
“File Don’t Pile” regarding vertical file 
materials and organization was interestingly 
programmed in “do it yourself” group action. 
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A PROGRESS REPORT 


REHABILITATING A CHURCH LIBRARY 


By Evelyn Kocher. Assistant Librarian, Huntingdon College 





The small libraries tucked away in the 
din: corners of our churches are open in- 
vitations to the trained librarian to try her 
hand at bringing into existence the ideas 
of the past Directors of Religious Education 
or once interested members of the congre- 
In many church libraries the mem- 
bers are not making maximum use of their 
libraries because, all too often, the collec- 
tions are uncatalogued and _ unattractively 
unhoused. 


gation. 


During the past summer I, with the as- 
sistance of two college students, have com- 
pleted a renovating project on the library 
of the Trinity Presbyterian Church in Mont- 
gomery. My first examination of the collec- 
tion disclosed the all-too-usual church libra- 
ary. The books were mostly donations, with 
a few purchased by the Director of Religious 
Education as needed, and were arranged on 
the shelf loosely by subject. The D.R.E. 
had classified the books by her own system, 
dictated by demand, and identified by ex- 
tremely legible shelf labels. The collection 
was partially cataloged, though the lettering 
on the books was largely ignored and the 
catalog out of sight in one of the desk 
drawers. The cataloging had been done by 
a former D.R.E. who used the Dewey sys- 
tem but left behind no traces of the class- 
ification tables or a standard subject heading 
list. 

The library is housed in the office of 
the Minister of Music, which is fortunate 
since he is very library conscious and was 
the chief support of the project when it 
was first under consideration. The initial 
discussions ended in a deadlock because the 
D.R.E. was reluctant to give up her system 
in favor of Dewey and there was no one to 
do the clerical work. A year later the dis- 
cussions met with better success and I under- 
took the work of cataloging the collection 
with the assistance of two college students 
who are doing the D.R.E. work for the sum- 
mer. 


The decision to use the 15th edition of 


Dewey’s Decimal Classification was made 
because the abridged edition would have 
been too scant in the 200 section where 
the majority of the books would stand, and 
the 14th edition would be too expanded in 
the other classes. Sears’ Subject Heading 
List was used for similiar reasons, and was 
expanded from the Library of Congress Sub- 
ject Heading List in those areas where Sears 
was inadequate. These and other tools were 
loaned by the Huntingdon College Library, 
but will be purchased by the church library 
when sufficient funds are available. After 
counting the books on the shelves and esti- 
mating the minimum cost of L. C. or Wilson 
printed cards, all ideas of using them were 
abandoned and a form from Akers’ Simpli- 
fied Cataloging was adopted. Our decision 
to use book numbers may be considered a 
luxury by many librarians. One of the fact- 
ors in the original decision to catalog was 
the impact of neatly arranged 
complete with lettering. The addition- 
al time taken to add the two Cutter 
numbers to the author’s initial was not pro- 
hibitive and the overall impression of com- 
pleteness was achieved. The choice of 
electric stylus lettering was made on the 
same basis of eye-appeal. 

The cataloger assigned the call number and 
subject headings, noting them on a P-slip 
which remained with the book. The book was 
entered in the accession record, if not al- 
ready accessioned, and then lettered. Most 
of these books already had pockets pasted 
in the back and book cards typed. To these 
were added, with black ink, the call number 
and the accession number. This was not 
an especially neat solution but the cost of 
replacing cards and pockets would have 
been too high in both money and time. The 
shelf list card was typed from the title page 
and, with the p-slip, filed to be used as 
the unit card when time permitted the typing 
of actual catalog cards. The book was then 
put on the shelf. The division of labor was 


decided by the girls themselves. The girl 


shelves 
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Library corner of the Trinity Presbyterian Church in Montgomery 


who chose to letter had never done it be- 


fore, but was soon turning out neatly formed 


letters. The girl who did the typing had 
a well developed sense of accuracy. They 
made a very good team and were enthusias- 
tic about the project. 

The above procedure consumed the al- 
lotted time of the two substitute D.R.E.’s 
and though the original collection was now 
on the shelf, the job of typing the catalog 
cards remained. Expediency gave this job 
to me since once again there was no one on 
the church staff who had time to do it, and 
the books, now arranged in an unfamiliar 
order, were needed for planning the fall 
work of the church. These cards were filed 
according to the simplest A.L.A. rules. 

The mere fact of the project being com- 
pleted gave the Minister of Music extra 
enthusiasm and he took the time to move 
one of the bookcases and rearrange the 
books to the best advantage. He also found 
a table which is not only handsome but 
probably the only library table made from 
an old square piano! The rearrangement of 


the furniture and the addition of drapes 
and lamps has so changed the appearance of 
the room that it has acquired a _ library 
atmosphere. Of major importance is the 
pleased awareness of the church member- 
ship that here is a library for their use. 
It is small but surprisingly complete. 

The tasks that lie ahead are not as con- 
crete as this one just finished, nor will they 
be accomplished in such a _ short length 
of time. The chief one is to build circula- 
tion and make a close study of the needs of 
The budget will allow 
$200.00 for library expenditures next year, 
and this sum must be spent systematically 
to build up the collection. Directors of 
Religious Education and other staff members 
of a church come and go, but the member- 
ship remains fairly stable. In acceptance 
of this fact, a member of the church must 


the potential users. 


be chosen as librarian and trained in all 
phases of library operation. Otherwise, the 
library will receive only the well-meant but 
haphazard attention as before and return 
to the condition in which I found it . 
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ALABAMA BOUND—X 


By Mrs. Leo B. Roberts, PLSD, Montgomery 


Alyea, Paul E. and Blanche R. Fairhope, 
1894-1954, the story of a single tax colony. 
University of Alabama, 1956. $4.50. A well 
documented story of America’s oldest and 
largest single tax colony which was estab- 
lished by a group of Iowa single taxers in 
1894 on the eastern shores of Mobile Bay to 
put to a practical test the theories of Henry 
George. The book is not a study of the 
single tax, but an evaluation and a report 
on social experiment—an experiment which 
has survived sixty years. Paul Alyea, who 
calls Fairhope the scene of some of his hap- 
piest boyhood recollections, is Professor of 
Finance at the University of Alabama. 

Bell. Robert E. A bibliography of Mobile, 
Alabama. University of Alabama, 1956. 
$2.00. Called by Dr. W. Stanley Hoole “a 
valuable addition to local history and litera- 
ture”, this bibliography includes three types 
of material: publications by Mobilians; Mo- 


bile imprints; and publications primarily 


about Mobile. Mr. Bell, now Assistant 
Director of the Forth Worth, Texas, Public 
Library, is a former Assistant Director of the 
Mobile Public Library. 

Birney Hoffman. The dice of God. Holt, 
1956. $3.50. An historical tale of General 
George Armstrong Custer’s last days—not 
recommended for “anyone below the age of 
discretion”—whatever that is. The author 
comes from an old Madison County family 
and himself lives in Huntsville where he 
writes for Redstone Arsenal. 

Brown, Joe David. Kings go forth. Mor- 
row. 1956. 3.50. This third novel of a former 
Birmingham man offers what probably is a 
story based at least in part on some of his 
own war time experiences. This book, how- 
ever, is much more than a war novel. The 
author’s primary concern is the relation of 
two young men, their contrasts, their mutual 
endeavor as soldiers, and their bitter conflict 
ultimately. 

Cheney, Cora Fortune Hill. Holt. 1956. 
$2.25. Birmingham-reared Cora Cheney has 
written her fourth book for the 7 to 10-year- 
olds. A secret house and a strange man add 


suspense as two sisters hunt for the family 
fortune buried during the Civil War. 

Deal, Borden. Walk thruogh the Valley. 
Scribner. 1956. $3.50. Set in a remote 
rural community of the South, Mr. Deal’s 
novel is not only a story of country people, 
but of a struggle between the forces of good 
and evil that take place in the Valley. Borden 
Deal was born in Mississippi and is part 
Chickasaw Indian. After World War II he 
studied creative writing at the University of 
Alabama. Walk through the Valley is his 
first novel. He now lives in Scottsboro. 

Dean, Jennie Kendall. The immortal 
Magdalene. Paragon Press. 1956. $3.00. 
(Order from The Author, Kendall Manor, 
Eufaula, Alabama). A short novel written 
around the life story of Mary Magdalene after 
the time when she met the Saviour. The 
author, widow of Leonard Yancey Dean, Jr., 
was born in Eufaula and still resides in the 
home built by her great grandfather, James 
T. Kendall. 

Delmar, Vina. Beloved. Harcourt. 1956, 
$3.95. This author of many popular novels, 
has now written an historical novel based on 
the life of Judah Benjamin, one of the 
ablest, most dynamic, and most colorful 
figures in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis. Of 
special interest to Alabamians is the picture 
Mrs. Delmar paints of Montgomery, first 
capital of the Confederacy. 

Hargrove, Lucille Reynolds. Portrait with 
music. Banner Press. 1956. $2.00. A new 
book of poems by the prominent Birmingham 
author, musician and composer. 

Huie, William Bradford. Ruby McCollum, 
woman in the Suwannee jail. Dutton. 1956 
$3.95. A provocative book—fascinating but 
irritating to some Southerners—which tells 
the dramatic story of Ruby McCollum, a 
wealthy Negress of Live Oak, Florida, and 
one of the most sensational murder cases of 
the decade. The author is a well known 
journalist, lecturer, TV commentator, author 
of a number of best sellers, and a resident 
of Hartselle, Alabama. 

Roark, Garland. The outlawed banner. 
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Doubleday. 1956. $3.95. An absorbing 
novel which combines the drama of Civil 
War sea-warfare with a love story that ac- 
cents Alabama plantation life before and 
after the War. The setting is, for the most 
part, Bay Oaks, an imaginary Southern 
mansion near Mobile. 

Taylor, Raymond Ward. Roll back the 
sky. Holt. 1956. $3.95. A first novel by 
a lieutenant colonel in the Air Force who 
grew up in Birmingham where he was known 
as Ray Taylor. Though the novel is marred 
by a nonsensical love story, it is an engaging 
account of men in wartime bomber combat 
which makes the book worthwhile reading. 
The author now makes his home in Wash- 
ington. 


“BEST BOOKS” EVALUATED 
BY POLLSTERS 
WESTERNS 

Results of a poll recently conducted by 
the Western Writers of America have pro- 
vided the following list of “the ten best 
westerns ever published.” Here are the 
books in the order of the most votes re- 
ceived: The Big Sky, by A. B. Guthrie; 
Bugles in the Afternoon, by Ernest Haycox; 
The Virginian, by Owen Wister; The Way 
West, by A. B. Guthrie; Commerce of the 
Prairies, by Josiah Gregg; The Oregon Trail, 
by Francis Parkman; The American Fur 
Trade, by Chittenden; Log of a Cowboy, 
by Andy Adams; The Ox-Bow Incident, by 
W. T. Clark; and The Sea of Grass, by Con- 
rad Richter. 

MYSTERIES 

The Mystery Writers of America prizes 
for the best works in the various fields of 
mystery, suspense and crime writing were 
awarded as follows: Best Mystery of the 
Year—Beast in View, by Margaret Millar 
(Random House); Best First Mystery—The 
Perfectionist, by Lane Kauffmann ( Lippin- 
cott); True Crime—Dead and Gone, by 
Manly Wade Wellman (Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press). 

NOTABLE BOOKS 

A ten year compilation of the Notable 
Books from 1944-1955 is available—single 
copy free—from the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion, American Library Association (50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11). 
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ADD THESE TWO TITLES 
TO YOUR OWN BOOKSHELF 


BOOKS, LIBRARIES, LIBRARIANS 

Books, Libraries, Librarians: Contributions 
to library literature, selected by John David 
Marshall, Wayne Shirley, Louis Shores. 
The Shoe String Press (Hamden, Conn.) 
1955. $6.00. 

The above is the title of a volume which 
should go on every librarian’s professional 
bookshelf. What the compilers have done 
is to select over forty major and readable 
articles by authorities in the various fields 
of and about libraries and_ librarianship. 
Appended to these excellently selected arti- 
cles is a section of notable statements of the 
library profession, including the Library Bill 
of Rights, the A.L.A. Statement on Label- 
ing, and the Code of Ethics for Librarians. 
The book is important to librarians because 
it makes possible to have at hand in con- 
venient form a significant body of the major 
readable articles in the library profession. 
The book is also the perfect volume to put 
into the hands of young staff members or 
would-be librarians who want to know a 
little bit about the profession. 

The principal compiler, John David Mar- 
shall, is Reference Librarian at A. P. I., and 
a member of the Alabama Library Associa- 
tion. Dr. Shores we all know as Dean of 
the Florida University Library School, and 
Wayne Shirley was Dean of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School at the time the book 
was being compiled. All three are well 
qualified to do the job they have done so 
excellently. 

PATRONS ARE PEOPLE 

More than 10,000 librarians have bought 
Patrons are People since 1945 when it be- 
came a “must” for those who like to laugh 
while they learn. The tongue-in-cheek sub- 
title, “How to Be a Model Librarian,” and 
the witty and pleasing writing with clever 
pointers on down-to-earth dealing with tick- 
lish library situations earned a wide popu- 
larity for the first edition of Patrons are 
People. On February 15, the American 


Library Association published a new, up-to- 


date edition of this popular booklet. It is 
written by Sarah L. Wallace, who was 
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Chairman of the Minneapolis Public Library 
Staff Committee which prepared the original 
work. Several important new chapters on 
staff relationships have been added. Typical 
chapters include “These Vines Have Juicy 
Grapes” which deals with the ubiquitous 
grapevine; “I’m New Here” which discusses 
familiar slings-and-arrows vicissitudes, etc. 

Through Miss Wallace’s delightful writing 
and drawings runs real substance for the 
librarian who would measure himself against 
“model” techniques. With the rare percep- 
tion of a librarian whose forte is public re- 
lations, Miss Wallace holds up a very special 
mirror to the library scene. This revised 
and enlarged edition of Patrons Are People 
sells for 80 cents in a single copy; 10 copies 
65 cents each; 25 copies, 50 cents each. 
Order from American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Iil. 


LIBRARIES URGED 
TO AID VOTERS 

The American Library Association is pre- 
pared to assist librarians to participate in 
the nationwide effort to increase voting in 
the November elections. The American 
Heritage Foundation is coordinating the 
campaign efforts of more than 100 national 
groups which are participating in the 1956 
non-partisan “Register, Inform Yourself, and 
Vote” program. 

Emphasis is being placed on the “inform 
yourself” phase of the campaign which is 
the area in which librarians find their best 
opportunities. A special poster has been 
designed for libraries and the Foundation 
is anxious to make it available to all libraries 
wishing to join the campaign. “Use Your 
Library” is the action line on the poster 
which urges: “Vote—but don’t vote in the 
dark: Listen, Read, Look, Talk, Argue, 
Think!” 

Librarians are encouraged to use the re- 
sources of their own libraries for the essential 
information job. Pamphlet materials are 
also available on inquiry to the American 
Heritage Foundation, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. Further plans will be an- 
nounced in the national library publications 
and the July number of the Public Library 
Service Division’s News Notes. 
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IN AND OUT OF BOOKS* 
By HARVEY BREIT 


Last month we reviewed Winston Church- 
hill’s first and only novel, and along with it, 
we carried excerpts from reviews that ap- 
peared in the British press in the year 1900, 
That was fine and everything would have 
been okay—except that we prefaced the 
excerpts with a remark that apparently the 
book was not reviewed in the United States, 

Now a letter has come from John David 
Marshall, Reference Library Head at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, in which he in- 
forms us of his interest in the excerpts, and 
then comments on our prefatory observa- 
tion: “I would agree with this statement 
in part—I have been able to locate only one 
American review, and I’ve looked quite a 
long time. Ironically enough the only re- 
view I have been able to locate was pub- 
lished in The New York Times Saturday 
Review of Books and Arts, Feb. 10, 1900, 
p. 82.” 

We promptly concretized Mr. Marshall's 
research; there it was, under the heading 
“A Story by the other Mr. Churchill,” and 
we liked “Savrola” better than our English 
opposite numbers. Mr. Churchill, our 1900 
critic wrote, “has written an original and 
clever book, sufficiently unique to give a 
distinctly new flavor to the jaded tastes of 
novel readers.” 

We thank Mr. Marshall, Alabama Poly- 
technic, and Auburn where the Institute is 
located. What have we to say? If it had 
been a bear it would’ve bit us, or—to para- 
phrase Sweet Will, “Harp not on that 
string sir; this is past.” 


°Copied from New York Times Book Review, 
May 6, 1956, page 8. 





A bust of Thomas Goode Jones, Confed- 
erate soldier, statesman, and jurist, and the 
father of Judge Walter B. Jones, Chairman 
of the Montgomery County Library Board, 
was recently presented to the library at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute by Judge 
Jones. Mr. Clyde Cantrell, Director of the 
A.P.I. Libraries, made the speech of ac- 
ceptance for the library. 
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CPersons and (Places . 


Miss Mabel Willoughby, Director, Howard 
College Library, Birmingham, resigned her 
position on May 1 to accept a position as 
director of the Library, Hardin Simmons 
University, Abilene, Texas. 

Miss Willoughby was the first Editor of 
The Alabama Librarian, and is a past presi- 
dent of the Alabama Library Association. 
The Association presented her with some 
luggage at the annual banquet in Sheffield 
as a farewell gift. 

° o a o 

Clarence Tilger, Brookley Air Force Base 
Library, has taken a year’s leave of absence 
to act as librarian at an Air Base Library 
in Alaska. 

o e ° oO 

John Kenneth Cameron, Air University 
Library, was recently elected to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation as the representative from Ala- 
bama. He will succeed Mrs. Pauline Foster 
on October 1. 

oO . oa o 

Miss Harriett Duff is on leave from Bir- 
mingham Southern to attend Florida State 
University Library School. On September 
1 she will come Reference Librarian at her 
college. 

2 . SJ ° 

Members of the API library staff at 
Auburn have voted to begin a commemora- 
tive collection of books to be known as the 
Jewel Davis Memorial Collection, honoring 
the memory of Miss Jewel Davis, who after 
25 years of service to that library died early 
this year. Mrs. Robbie A Barksdale has 
been appointed chairman of the committee 
to work on this project. Contributions of 
books and funds have already begun to 
arrive and others will be welcomed at any 
time. All communications may be addressed 
to Mrs. Barksdale at the Main Library. 

o So s . 

Father Frederick Smith and Father Roger 
Lott were hosts at the dedication ceremonies 
on March 21st for the beautiful new library 
at St. Bernard College near Cullman. 

Speaker on this occasion was Dr. William 


A. Fitzgerald, Director of the 
School, George Peabody College. 
o a 2 . 
Jimmie McWhorter, Brookley Air Force 
Base Library, recently won an award for 
her public relations scrapbook in the annual 
service-wide competition. 


oa = oe a 


Fant Thornley will head the Alabama 
Library Association’s new Literary Awards 
Committee. This group will select an 
author of an outstanding book on Alabama, 
and he will be honored with an appropriate 
award at an evening reception at the next 
annual meeting. 


° ° e oe 


Library 


Dr. Eugene Current Garcia, President of 
the Friends of the Auburn Public Library, 
presided at the annual dinner meeting on 
May 11 when the guest speaker was Dr. 
Alfred Leland Crabb, genial Nashville 
author of historical fiction. Burton’s Book 
Store in Auburn held an autograph party 
in the afternoon. 


a ° oO oa 


Miss Frances Cummins of Nashville is 
now circulation librarian at the University 
of Alabama Medical Center Library. Mrs. 
Maxine Williams resigned from this position 
in January. Mrs. Hilda Harris, reference 
librarian, and Miss Mary Janet McCain, 
cataloger, are other Medical Center staff 
members newly employed there. 

a . a o 

Mr. O. T. Chambers, Gunter Branch Air 
University Library, attended the Southern 
Regional Group meeting of the Medical 
Library Association in Atlanta. 

a = o e 

Mrs. Ruth Schaeffer, formerly of the 
Tuscaloosa Veterans Hospital Library staff 
is now Librarian of the Lake City, Florida, 
Veterans Hospital. Mrs. Jean Leer suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Schaeffer. 


* . oe o 


Miss Lucia Owens resigned her position 
as Librarian of the Cullman-Winston Reg- 
ional Library on April 1. She has recently 
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Boysworth, Hamlin, Hoffman 


been doing some part-time work in the Tus- 
caloosa County Library. 
o co] ° o 

Dr. W. Stanley Hoole, librarian, University 
of Alabama, has been granted leave-of ab- 
sence to accept a Fulbright Special Cat- 
egory Award to conduct research in the 
United Kingdom for nine months, beginning 
Sept. 1, 1956, President O. C. Carmichael 
announced. 

Dr. Hoole will visit several universities and 
colleges in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland as administrative consult- 
ant, studying their organization and opera- 
tion in relation to modern philosophy and 
practice. 

o oO ° ° 

Mr. Kenneth W. Lauderdale has arrived 
from China Lake, California to be a Biblio- 
graphic Assistant, Air University Library 


Reference and_ Bibliographic Assistants 
Branch He was reference librarian at the 


China Lake Naval Ordnance Test Station 
Technical Library and before that assist- 
ant librarian of Shasta County, California. 
He served in the U. S. Air Force J942-46 
and following this service completed work 
for his A.B. and B.L.S. at the University of 
California. 
oO o Oo ° 

Mrs. Suzanne M. Connell, who is serving 
this year as President of the American Li- 
brary Association Hospital Division, was 
appointed in December as Cataloger in the 
Books Catalog Department, Air University 
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Library. Immediately before coming to 
Alabama Mrs. Connell was Chief Librarian 
of the Veterans Administration Lake City 
Florida Hospital, having served previously 
in the same position at the Richmond, Vir- 
ginia Veterans Hospital. During the war 
she was post librarian at Camp Sutton, 
North Carolina. 

A native of Bennettsville, S. C., Mrs. Con- 
nell is a graduate of the Womans College 
of North Carolina and the University of 
North Carolina Library School. She has 
contributed to professional and other peri- 
odicals and in addition to membership in 
professional library groups holds member- 
ship in the Society of American Archivists 
and American Association 
Women. 


of University 


o ° a a 


Mrs. Melrose M. Bryant of Lexington, 
Kentucky, is one of two newly appointed 
Bibliographic Assistants, Air University Li- 
brary Reference and Bibliographic Assist- 
ants Branch. She began her library service 
with the University of Kentucky Library and 
is a graduate of the library school of Ken- 
tucky. After graduation she joined the In- 
diana University Library staff. Later she 
transferred to the Transportation School Li- 
brary, Fort Eustis, Virginia, where she was 
active in the Peninsula Military Librarians 
Association. 

2 ° ° * 

Last summer Geneva Public Library’s 
young patrons were asked to bring their 
dolls for display and then to select a book 
that would be appropriate for the doll. There 
were twin dolls accompanied by The Mixed 
Up Twins, and Little Red Riding Hood was 
there with her own story. 
collection of foreign dolls was arranged 
around a lighted globe with a book repre- 
sentative of each. Aside from the pride in 
displaying their own dolls, these young 
“mothers” broadened their reading interests 
and learned of many doll stories hitherto 
unknown to them. 

° e a 2 

Oliver T. (Mike) Field, Chief of the Cata- 
loging Department at the Air University 
Library, has been appointed as a teaching 
assistant at Columbia University Library 


An interesting 
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School for the coming school year. He will 
be on leave of absence from his present 
position. 
a 2 ° a 
\Vith the recent appointment of two new 
3o2rd members by Governor James Folsom, 
the Executive Board of Alabama’s Public 


Library Service Division has now been 
brought to its full quota. Board members 
and their terms of office are: Mrs. J. U. 


Reaves, Mobile, Chairman, 1959; Mr. Johnny 
Morris, Elkmont, 1958; Mrs. Ed. Justice, 
Montgomery, 1957; Mr. Noel Beddow, 
Montgomery, 1956; Mrs. Bernice Young- 
blood, Jasper, 1960; Mr. Peter A. Brannon, 
Director of the Department of Archives and 
History, Ex-Officio. 
a o = e 

So as to be better school librarians and 
be prepared to contribute more successfully 
to a good school program, Alabama school 
librarians and teacher-librarians are entering 
library schools of teacher training institu- 
tions this summer. Space will not permit all 
names to be printed here. However, a few 
are: Mrs. Jean Hoffman, Woodlawn High, 
Birmingham; Mary Jo Korreckt, Talladega 
High, Lincoln; Miss Margaret Ryann, Fair- 
view School, Cullman; R. F. D.; Mrs. J. C. 
Akin, Tuskegee High; Mrs. Gladys Springer, 
Lexington High School; Mrs. Mozelle Cum- 
mings, Ramer High School; Miss Helen Col- 
lins, Opelika Jr. High. 

2 a = ° 

Mrs. Alice Doughtie, Librarian of the 
Dale County War Memorial Library, is the 
in-coming President of the Pilot Club of 
Ozark. This has been chosen as one of 
the outstanding clubs in America by The 
Woman’s Home Companion Club Institute. 
Mrs. Doughtie is also State Director of the 
Junior Division of the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 
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The Alabama Municipal Journal for Feb- 
ruary carries an article on Mrs. Mabelle 
Burleson, Librarian of the Haleyville Public 
Library in Winston County. Accompanying 
a picture of Mrs. Burleson and a library 
patron, the article cites this librarian for her 
community services through numerous civic 
organizations. 


cr 2 ° 2 


Mr. W. D. Gause, member of the Gadsden 
Public Library Board, has been chosen “Man 
of the Year” for East Gadsden. 

oe s ° ° 

The Montgomery Advertiser on March 14 
carried a picture and feature article on the 
Cowikee Community Library at Comer in 
Barbour County. Says the news correspond- 
ent, Stuart X. Stephenson: “This is the 
story of a building that would not be de- 
stroyed . . . the one-story structure is the 
‘Empire State Building’ of this community 
called Cowikee ...” Mr. Stephenson pays 
a fine tribute to the spirit of cooperation 
which created and has kept growing an im- 
pressive public service for the people of this 
rural community. Special mention is given 
to Mrs. Marion G. Simpson who gave the 
community the idea, Mr. N. A. McKinnon 
who gave the building, and Mr. Charles M. 
Winters, the present librarian. 

° ° 2 . 

Mrs. Charles Huff has resigned as Libra- 
rian of the Lee-Tallapoosa Regional Library, 
effective June 1. Mrs. Julia E. Young will 
serve as acting-librarian of the Region this 
summer. 

o = = = 

Sets of the Great Books of the Western 
World were received by the Talladega Pub- 
lic Library and the Huntsville Public Library 
in addition to those listed in the last issue 
of The Alabama Librarian. Any more? 


MRS. MARION JONES 
Mrs. Marion E. Jones, Librarian of the Calera Branch of the Shelby County 
Library, died at her home on February 29, following a short illness. 


MR. JAP BRYANT 
Mayor Jap Bryant, of Bessemer, Chairman of the Bessemer Carnegie Library 
Board, died of a heart attack on April 19 while enroute home from a Florida 


vacation. 
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LETS LOOK AT SCHOOL LIBRARIES* 


By Azile Wofford, University of Kentucky 


Thirty years ago this fall, I entered school 
library work as a_ teacher-librarian in a 
South Carolina high school. Except for the 
picture of me which appeared as publicity 
for this meeting, I should not mention actual 
years. However, that picture left doubt in 
nobody’s mind that I have been around a 
long time. (I’m glad to see a good crowd 
present in spite of the picture.) My advent 
into school library work was part of a gen- 
eral movement in the South to meet stand- 
ards set up by the Southern Association. I 
was the first school librarian in my county 
and among the first in the state. We re- 
ceived training by attending summer school 
while doing library work during the school 
term, just as many of you have done or are 
doing. I was one of the small group who 
formed a state organization of school librar- 
ians and I served as its first president. 

It is true that I have been teaching 
library science for almost 20 of those 30 
years. Yet, by constant contact with school 
librarians whom I teach, or have taught, fre- 
quent visits to school libraries, and read- 
ing whatever appears in library _litera- 
ture about school libraries. I am still in 
everything but actual practice a school li- 
brarian. I believe I am safe in saying that 
you cannot mention a school library problem 
I do not understand, though I might not 
have a proper solution. I also pride myself 
in feeling that any time you wish to ex- 
change jobs, I could take up where you 
leave off in the school library. If this does 
not, as we say in book selection, “establish 
authority” for me, it has given me excellent 
opportunity to observe school library de- 
velopment. 

The topic which I chose is “Let’s Look 
at School Libraries”. (Sounds like one of 
the current series, does it not?) Let’s look 
at school libraries in Alabama, in Kentucky, 
in South Carolina. What have we accom- 
plished in 30 years of endeavor? What are 
some things, good or bad, that characterize 
school libraries in 1956? Are there trends 


® Address to the Alabama Library Association, 
Sheffield, April, 1956. 





which may have significance for school 
library development for the next 30 years? 
Are there still services which school librar- 
ies need to undertake? 

My generation of school libraries began 
operating under the first standards for school 
libraries established by the Library Com- 
mittee of the Southern Association. Those 
were the days when Dr. Highsmith, Chair- 
man of the Library Committee, with advice 
from whatever librarians were available, 
planned the standards, secured their adop- 
tion, and pressed for their attainment. These 
standards, it is true, were solely for high 
schools, fairly rigid, and entirely quantita- 
tive. As we examine them now, the stand- 
ards may seem neither altogether wise in 
conception nor practical in execution. How- 
ever in justice, due credit for much of the 
progress in school library development in the 
South must be given to Dr. Highsmith and 
his library committee. In more 
years, the Southern Association has virtually 
abolished the Library Committee, includes 
in its standards only a general statement 
about school libraries, and relies almost 
entirely on school library standards adopted 
by the various state departments of educa- 
tion. Consequently there seems to be a 
general relaxation towards standards or ef- 
forts to reach them. In Kentucky require- 
ments set up for schools which hope to 


recent 


qualify for school library funds under the 
newly adopted Minimum Foundation Pro- 
gram are expected to take up some of this 
slack. 


comparable, though I am not familiar with 


Alabama probably has something 


your program. 

Thirty years ago there were few high 
schools that had any sort of school library 
service as we know it today. In my ow! 
South Carolina high school, the collection o: 
books, once housed in the principal’s office 
to be taken home on Friday afternoons, had 
been moved upstairs to a former classroom 
where the books, without cards and pockets, 
were circulated, as my colored nurse used to 
say, “by random”. There are now very few 
high schools, worthy the name, that do 
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not lave some sort of a centralized library. 
Not all present-day libraries are perfect, or 
even good, as I realize quite fully whenever 
I visit school libraries. Just recently on my 
first. visit to twelve school libraries of a 
Kentucky area, I found only three to be 
adequate by any standards. Many school 
libraries are still poorly located, crowded 
without room for expansion, inadequately 
equipped and supported by insufficient 
funds. Many book collections are meagre; 
most of them could use a first class weeding 
job with bonfire attached. The other day 
I noticed on the shelves of a school library 
a copy of “The Russian Revolution”, by 
John S.C. Abbott, cl1882. Many school 
librarians still lack training and many who 
are trained, assigned schedules crowded 
with varied duties, complain that there is 
not time for library service. All too many 
school libraries are combined with the study 
hall, often with only the librarian to ad- 
minister both, a situation which seldom 
works out to advantage in library use. I 
have been recently disturbed over the in- 
creasing number of  study-hall libraries 
planned for new school buildings. It makes 
me wonder if, after thirty years, we are not 
yet convinced as to what constitutes school 
library service. In Kentucky, though I feel 
sure it would not happen in Alabama, school 
libraries are still combined, not only with 
study halls, but with the principal’s office, 
the English classroom, and the auditorium, 
either via the stage or the balcony. Just re- 
cently I was told of a plan for the library 
in a new school building to be combined 
with, of all things, the cafeteria. The li- 
brary might fare better, both as to equip- 
ment and support, if it could somehow be 
combined with the school gymnasium. 


On the other hand, an increasing number 
of our high schools boast excellent libraries. 
Adequately planned, adequately equipped 
and supported and adequately staffed with 
trained librarians, such libraries are truly 
the center of the school program. You 
could name many, even as I. The crying 
need is that their number might be increased 
and multiplied. Sometimes I feel that we 
have reached a sort of plateau in the de- 
velopment of high school libraries. Content 
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with achievement in some schools, we are 
prone to “rest on our laurels”, forgetting 
that there are yet heights to be attained 
by superior libraries and that many are still 
struggling on the lower levels of endeavor. 

During the past 10 years, or so, we have 
made rapid strides in establishing centralized 
libraries in elementary schools. And _ this 
often without the stimulus of any estab- 
lished standards. Many instances may be 
cited where elementary supervisors, working 
with their teachers, backed by administrators, 
and with advice from the State Department 
of Education and/or library training 
agencies have done remarkable work in de- 
veloping elementary school libraries. We 
have an example at Covington, Kentucky, 
which might well be emulated. I am sure 
you have many examples in Alabama. In 
fact, I sense the same fresh enthusiasm to- 
ward developing library service in element- 
ary schools which characterized the promo- 
tion of high school libraries 30 years ago. 
I take heart from it and urge that we do 
all in our power to undergird high school 
libraries with adequate library service to 
elementary schools. 


Many of our large school systems, both 
city and county, have made concerted ef- 
forts to develop adequate library service in 
all schools of the system, elementary, jun- 
ior and senior high schools. The next step 
is usually a trained and experienced school 
library supervisor for the system. In fact, 
many of these supervisors, or coordinators, 
are brought in to help develop adequate 
library service in all schools. In 1953, I 
visited school libraries in the city schools 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, where Ger- 
trude Coward, in five of eight years allotted 
to a long-range program, had developed 
school libraries that made me proud to be 
in school library work. Some of you will re- 
call her presentation, with slides, at the 
Southeastern Library Association in 1954. 
Two weeks ago at the spring meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of School Librarians, 
Benjamin Smith, Supt. of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, city schools who was the speaker 
for our luncheon, referred to the fact that 
his system now has a trained librarian in 
each of its schools under the supervision 
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of Sara Jaffarian. Georgia’s Fulton County 
system of libraries under the leadership of 
Virginia McJenkins has been publicized by 
a film available from A.L.A. I understand 
that Alabama has several notable system- 
wide examples of library service. Kentucky 
has been slow in developing school library 
service on a system-wide basis but we are 
conscious of the need and working toward 
that as ideal for all school systems, This I 
would suggest as perhaps the first trend that 
has possibilities for future development. 
Closely allied with this and perhaps de- 
veloping as part of system-wide school li- 
brary service is the tendency to supply cer- 
tain types of library service from a central 
office. An example of this is a central 
organization for ordering, processing, classi- 
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fying and cataloging and perhaps mending 
and binding materials for the entire system, 
Several things are thus accomplished:  Li- 
brarians in individual schools, freed from 
routine tasks, are able to spend more time 
working with teachers and pupils. There is 
uniformity throughout the system in pro- 
cesses and routines. A better type of cata- 
loging can undoubtedly be done by a group 
of experts who have no other duties to dis- 
tract them and have access to tools that 
could not be duplicated in individual li- 
braries. There is some saving also in quan- 
ity purchase of materials and supplies. Best 
of all perhaps, there is unity in the type 
of library service to all schools as librarians 
plan together instead of each for one library. 
(To be continued in our next issue) 





SCHOOL LIBRARIES MOVE TO NEW QUARTERS 


OZARK H. S. 

The Ozark High School library will be 
moving during the summer months into their 
new library quarters in the beautiful new 
high school building. Since the old building 
from which the collection is being moved is 
to be maintained as the junior high school, 
grades 7, 8, and 9, part of the materials are 
to remain to compose a nucleus for the 
junior high collection. Much attention is 
to be given in dividing the collection in 
order to meet the immediate demands of 
each school level this fall. 

The reading room will seat 65 pupils and 
has an abundance of wall space for book, 
magazine, newspaper shelving and bulletin 
boards. The combination librarian’s office, 
work and storage room is spacious and 
planned to accommodate in open shelving 
three years of back issues to twenty-five 
periodicals. Double door, full height cup- 
boards, deep enough to store albums of re- 
cordings, and other audio-visual materials 
are also located in the combination storage 
room. 

The library conference room opens into 
the reading room. Mrs. Gladys Henry, the 
librarian, will be happy to greet any and all 
visitors wishing to see this new library in- 
stallation this fall. 


WINFIELD H. S. 

Mrs. Louise Harris, Librarian at Winfield 
High, is able to give anyone first hand in- 
formation on how to convert an out-grown 
school auditorium into commodious library 
quarters. 


In September the Winfield High School 
library will be located in the central wing of 
the E shaped school building which was 
formerly the school auditorium, stage and 
dressing rooms. The years of growth and 
progress of the library program in Winfield 
High from a few shelves in the principal’s 
office, to the utilization of one classroom, 
then to two classrooms for many years 
and now ample reading, work, storage, con- 
ference rooms, and librarian’s office can 
only be related by those teachers, and pupils 
who have given their interest in the library 
program of this school. 

Winfield Elementary School has also, for 
several years, been the boastful possessor of 
one of the most successful centralized ele- 
mentary libraries in Alabama. Mrs. Eula 
Fowler, the third grade teacher, is the co- 
ordinator of the committee of teachers who 
assume responsibility of keeping the library 
in order, preparing new books for circula- 
tion, and repairing worn books. 














